In early spring, dogwood, bluebonnets, red clover and wild- 

flowers of all varieties dot the roadsides in deep East Texas. 

This scene of rolling hills, covered with bluebonnets, lies west 

of Burkeville on State Highway 63 near the Louisiana border : 
in District 20. Jack Lewis took the picture. 
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About Our Cover 


This motorist driving down U.S. 190 near Woodville in District 
10 was treated to a beautiful view of spring in East Texas.... 
snowy dogwood blossoms mingled with the green of pine trees. 


When Vandals Strike 


Last fall a Lewisville High School student and a 
|6-month-old child lost their lives at a highway inter- 
section near Lewisville in Denton County. 

A yield-right-of-way sign was on the ground near- 
by. It may have been knocked down accidentally, but 
there was reason to believe that it had been knocked 
down by some thoughtless act of vandalism. 

Shortly before this tragic accident there was a 
similar fatal accident on a city street in Dallas. Van- 
dals there had removed stop signs at an intersection 
where construction was underway. 

Radio communication in Department maintenance 
vehicles now makes it possible to report missing or 
damaged signs quickly so they can be replaced in the 
least possible time. However, when sign vandalism 
occurs at night, it may be several hours betore our 
men arrive on the scene with a new sign. This can be a 
dangerous period. 

Texas Highway Department maintenance crews 
are responsible now for more than 550,000 signs 
along the state's 65,000-mile network. Last year the 
Department replaced more than 147,000 of these 
signs with new or reconditioned signs. This is a task 
of major proportions that most responsible citizens 
recognize. 


In an editorial about the accident near Lewisville, 
the Denton Record-Chronicle said: ''On first look you 
might want to blame the highway department for 
the Lewisville sign's not having been replaced. But 
when you stop to realize that the highway depart- 
ment has 5,896 road signs in Denton County alone 
you wonder how anyone could ever keep up with all 
of them.’ 

Highway Department engineers constantly strive 
to build safety into the highways and to erect signs 
designed to direct traffic safely and swittly over the 
roads. Sign posts are placed as far oft the pavement 
as possible and where it is possible they are made of 
small metal channels designed to bend over when 
struck by a vehicle. 


When vandals mutilate or destroy highway signs, 
they endanger the lives of the motoring public as 
well as destroy public property. As our highway 
system grows each year the number of signs also in- 
creases. Last year the Department spent more than 
$420,000 to repair or replace highway signs—vital 
signs. 


When the vandal strikes, the results can be costly 
—and fatal. 


Slab before concrete 


E.. the first time, the Texas High- 
way Department is using the continuous 
pour method in bridge construction. 

This method consists of pouring the 
bridge slabs from armored joint to ar- 
mored joint, rather than segment by 
segment. 

The work is underway at the bridge 
over the Devils River on U.S. Highway 
90 as part of the Amistad Dam and 


G. P. Brown, Supervising Resident Engineer 
Del Rio, District 22 


Reservoir project. 

The continuous pour method, which 
has been used in other parts of the 
country with excellent results, promises 
to save the Texas Highway Department 
a great deal of time and expense. 

For example, initial plans called for 
pouring 148 separate slab pours. Aver- 
aging one slab each working day, it 
would have taken about seven calendar 


months to complete all the slabs. 

But by using the continuous pour 
method, the number of required slab 
pours will be reduced from 148 to 20. 
It will take only about four hours to 
complete each pour. The total pouring 
time will be two months or less. 

This first project utilizing the con- 
tinuous pour method is a preview of 
things to come—more economy and rid- 
ing ease for concrete structures. If high 
expectations are fulfilled in this project, 
it is possible that the method may be 
specified in all major bridge projects in 
the future. 

The Devils River bridge is 5,461.5 
feet long. It has 40 piers with 18-70 
foot prestressed concrete beam spans 
and 21-200 foot plate girder spans. The 


plate girder section is a continuous unit 


Completed slab after pouring. 


with one 435’-1”, five 470’-2” and one 
635’-1” continuous cantilever plate gird- 
er units, together with six 129’-10” sus- 
pended plate girder units. It has a 30- 
foot roadway. 

Construction plans provide for 112 
separate slab pours on the plate girder 
section, varying in length from 15 to 
45 feet. Pouring half sections on the 
prestressed concrete beam units would 
add 36 more slab pours, making a total 
of 148 separate slab pours. In order to 


conserve time, the H. B. Zachry Com- 
pany, contractor on the project, asked 
the Highway Department’s permission 
to use the continuous pour method. After 
investigating the method, the Depart- 
ment gave permission. 

The usual method of screeding the 
slab segments is longitudinal while the 
continuous pour method provides for 
screeding transversally, similar to con- 
crete pavement. The screed or finishing 
machine rides rails supported on the 


Railborne finishing machine in operation, top. Texture is obtained with a burlap 
drag, bottom. 


outside concrete beams or plate girders. 
The base of this support is welded to 
the reinforcing steel projection in the 
prestressed concrete beam or the top 
flange of the plate girder. The support 
for the rails is adjustable for proper 
grading of the slab and can be un- 
screwed from the base after the slab is 
finished and the hole is filled with 
concrete. 

The finishing machine is self-propelled 
and finishes approximately 27 feet with 
two 12-inch hydraulic screed extensions 
for a total width of approximately 29 
feet. 

The rails are graded to provide for 
the calculated dead load deflection and 
the screed blades are adjusted for the 
proper slab thickness and crown. The 
finishing machine makes several “dry 
runs” to check the slab thickness and 
clearance on reinforcing steel. Accurate 
elevations are run on the rails before 
the work is started at quarter and mid- 
point of the slab. This is done in order 
to chart deflections as the work pro- 
gresses and to determine the final de- 
flections when the slab is finished. 

Before concrete pouring starts, the 
amount of the concrete to be poured is 
calculated, the time required to pour 
the concrete is estimated, and then the 
amount of set-retarding admixture re- 
quired to control the plasticity of the 
mixture is determined. The set of the 
concrete is to be retarded so that the 
plasticity will be relatively the same at 
any given time or section. 

In other words, when all the concrete 
in the slab is poured, it will all still be 
in a fluid state and will obtain its initial 
set at the same time. 

The finishing machine usually makes 
three passes on the fresh concrete; then 
the concrete is straightedged and fin- 
ished with a burlap drag. This burlap 
drag is attached to a work bridge riding 
on the rails, and as many passes as 
necessary can be made to achieve the 


required texture. Some hand finishing 
is required around the rail supports and 
curb reinforcing. The curb and over- 
hand will be poured at a later date. 

By mid-March, we had poured two 
slabs with lengths of 140 feet and 210 
feet. Both of these slabs are on the 
prestressed beam sections. On the first 
pour (140 feet), for the first 70 feet, 
we added two ounces of Plastiment per 
sack of cement. Tests indicated it was 
retarded for four hours. On the second 
70 feet we added one ounce of Plasti- 
ment per sack of cement, and it was re- 
tarded for two hours. 

Approximately 112 cubic yards of 
concrete were poured, requiring three 
and one-half hours. On the second pour 
(210 feet), for the first 70 feet, we 
added six ounces of Plastiment per sack, 
and it was retarded for fivé hours. 
Approximately 168 cubic yards of con- 
crete were poured, requiring only four 
hours. 

The usual practice in pouring slabs is 
in segments, which requires the con- 
tractor to place transverse bulkheads at 
designated locations. This results in a 
construction joint in the finished slab 
which can be felt when riding over the 
structure, as well as the poured joint. 

The concrete in the slab over the 
beams and plate girders is cambered to 
compensate for the dead load deflection. 
The deck concrete should not be stressed 
and the bond to the shear lugs of the 
plate girders should not be strained un- 
der the dead load. When placing con- 
crete in segments, only a portion of the 
dead load deflection is realized and pour- 
ing additional segments results in up- 
ward and downward deflections and ad- 
ditional strain on the shear lugs. This 
probably causes cracking in the slab or 
destroys the shear lugs. 

Complete data on the continuous pour 
method is being kept, and results will be 
evaluated when the project is com- 
pleted. @ 


While slab pouring operations are underway at the west end of the Devils River 
Bridge, the piers are nearing completion at the west end of the bridge. The bridge 
is part of the Amistad Dam and Reservoir project. Construction of the reservoir 
requires relocation of U.S. Highways 90 and 277. The 5,461-foot bridge on U.S. 90 


will cost an estimated $6 million. 


Six Good Qualities 


These are the advantages of the continuous pour method: 


|. Improved riding quality, with the elimination of nu- 
merous construction joints in the finished slab. 


2. The concrete dead load in the slab will be fully real- 
ized before the initial set takes place. 


3. The concrete in the slab will attain zero stress under 


the dead load. 


4. There will be no movement to disturb the bonding 
of the slab to shear lugs. | 


5. It greatly reduces the number of pours. 


6. It eliminates construction or cold joints and cracking. 


A MAP AS AN ADVENTUROUS. 


WW hat is a map? 


The dictionary’s definition isn’t very exciting—“a repre- 
sentation usually on a flat surface of the whole or a part 
of an area.” But when you think about what a map can 
mean to people, you realize a map is an adventurous thing. 

To a child, a map can be an invitation to an imaginary 
trip to faraway places. To a vacationing family in a strange 
state, it is the difference between the feeling of lost bewilder- 
ment and the security of knowing exactly where you are and 
where you're going....even if you have never been there 
before. To a student from another country, a map brings 
knowledge and understanding of another people. To a busi- 
nessman, it represents the quickest, safest way to travel to 


places of business miles apart. To a soldier in wartime it may 
mean life or death. To people everywhere, a map shows the 
way to wherever one may wish to go....a blessing the 
pioneers faced the unblazed frontier without. 

Proof of the never ending appeal of a map is the fact that 
by the end of March, more than 200,000 requests for the new 
1964 Official Highway Travel Map of Texas had been filled. 
Before next year’s map is out, an estimated three-quarters of 
a million 1964 maps will be distributed. 

As always, the colorful new travel map has inspired hun- 
dreds of people to write letters to the Texas Highway Depart- 
ment, complimenting the map for its beautiful pictures, its 
usefulness, and its accuracy. Many write simply to confide 


Thanks for the copy of the new 
map. As always, it is outstanding. 


John Connally, 


Governor of Texas 


I’m one of those snow birds 
from Jowa, spending the winter 
in your good state of Texas. Like 
others, I do a lot of driving 
around the state. I’ve read in the 
Harlingen Morning Star about 
your new 1964 highway road map. 
Wonder if it’s possible for you 
to mail one to me real soon. 


Thank you. 


J. V. Snook 
Harlingen, Texas 


This is an outstanding highway 
map that I use each year with 
pleasure and with confidence. 


George Carmack 
The Houston Press 


I would like to have a map to 
show the way to get to Texas and 


to see the corrals on the way. 
Thank you. 


Kathy Gordon 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


We are happy to have the Texas 
Highway Department travel map 


for 1964. After we have used it 
for the current year, we will place 
it in our map file as research 
material to be used in the years 
to come. Please accept my sin- 
cere appreciation on behalf of 
Texas Tech and the Southwest 
Collection for your thoughtful 
donation. 


Roy Sylvan Dunn, Director 
Southwest Collection 

Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


My thanks for sending me a 
copy of the new 1964 Official 
Highway Department travel map 


of Texas. This is surely a beauti- 
fully done map—with a legend 
that is inspirational! 

If it is not imposing too much, 
I would surely like to have sev- 
eral copies of the map—and the 
excellent literature—for distribu- 
tion to those folks who drop by 
the office, seeking information on 
Texas. On this request I am, of 
course, delighted to oblige and 
I would be particularly pleased 
to be able to provide this hand- 
some and informative set to such 
queries. I do appreciate having 
this. 


Joe M. Kilgore 
15th District, Texas 
U.S. House of 


Representatives 


THING 


that the map aroused the desire to travel and see every part 
of Texas. 

The letters come from everyone...statesmen, educators, 
housewives, traveling salesmen, school teachers, businessmen, 


newspapermen, newly weds planning honeymoon trips, resi- 
dents of other states, citizens of faraway countries, countless 
civic and professional and social organizations, families plan- 
ning vacations, the ordinary man-in-the-street, and little boys 
and girls who hold the romantic land of Texas in the palm 
of their hands when they explore the Texas travel map. 

Here is a sampling of the many, many, many letters the 
Highway Department has received requesting and compli- 


menting the new map. 


I want to thank you for send- 
ing me the new Texas travel map. 
I am sure my pen pal in Ohio 
will enjoy it very much. 


Donna Cox 


Hillsboro, Texas 


Would you please send me one 


or two copies of the new Official: 
Highway Travel Map? I am on: 


the highways quite a lot in my 
work and find that no other map 
contains near the useable in- 
formation that yours does. 


Gloria H. Benton, 
Counselor 
Cisco Junior College 


I am an officer student come 
from the Republic of China and 
now attending the training in 
U.S. Army Aviation School in 
Fort Rucker, Alabama. Since I 
was told that the major cities 
in Texas are most interesting and 
worthy to visit, I would like to 
travel extensively all over the 
interesting spots in the state of 
Texas when my training is fin- 
ished. It will be very appreciated 
if you can send me a _ Texas 
travel map and some booklets or 
pamphlets which can help me un- 
derstand the state of Texas and 
show me how to travel to all 
the major cities. Thank you. 


Huang Chin-chi 
2/Lt. Chinese Army 


dle oe of Spring 


Each year when the new travel map comes out, news- 
papermen throughout the state write glowing reports about 
the new map to their readers. One of the most beautiful, 
poetic stories written about the 1964 travel map, written 
by Sam Gerald, appeared in the February 27 issue of the 
Weslaco News. It is especially appropriate for springtime: 


We think the Texas Highway Department’s Travel and In- 
formation Division is unkind. Those folks are downright, cruel. 
They sent us one of the new Texas Fun-tier high- 
way maps and it has given us the itch to travel. 

What the Highway Department doesn’t know is that this is 
the beginning of the busiest period of the year on this 
newspaper. It goes on until the first of June. We cannot get 
away and go with Spring. 

And from now until the first of June is the time to see 
Texas. Texas is a sprawling area, and you can start in the 
Valley now and see Spring arriving, and you can spend weeks, 
traveling northward to the east and west in the state and go 
with Spring all the way. 

Spring cannot come to all of Texas in one day, or 
one week, or one month. That's the beauty of 
Spring in Texas. 

If you can go with Spring, starting in the Valley, you can 
have nearly three months of glorious sights, if you go to all 
reaches of the state. 

And you can go to all reaches of the state on the highways 
we have today. 

Here in Our Valley the new buds are bursting, and 
the mockingbirds are singing, and the mesquites 
are greening the horizon, and the politicians are 
stirring. 

We have been there, all over the state, when Spring arrived. 
Spring arrives in no region of Texas in the same manner. 

That’s because the regional flora and fauna are so different. 

The only thing that is the same in the advent of Spring 
in all regions is the Promise. 

It is the Promise of new growth, of verdant gran- 
deur, of colorful new blossoms that will become 
fruit, of nurturing Summer just ahead, of Autumn’s 
harvest, and, far away into the future, another 
Winter's relaxation and snugness and — tribula- 
tions. 

It’s not the Promise so much that intrigues you as you study 
the road maps of Texas here in the Magic Valley in the 
declining days of Winter but the Nearness of Spring. You 
want to get with it, the best time of the Year, the newness 
of it all, and go with it. 

Spring is good for people. 

We here in Our Valley are more fortunate than most 
Texans. We see Spring first. 

Spring, though, is like all other good things that come 
man’s way. It doesn’t last. But it does leave that Promise, 
and it is up to the individual to do with that as he wishes. 


1963 IN 
RETROSPECT | 


The projects vary from replacement of signs which cost only 
a few dollars to building bridges and expressways which cost 
many thousands of dollars, but all are essential if our highways 
are to render the safe efficient service which the traveling public 


demands of them.* 


As another year of work is com- 
pleted, it is always pleasant to sit back 
and look at last year’s accomplishments. 
The problems and hard work are for- 
gotten, and the new highway structures 
and improvements look as if they had 
simply appeared by magic. 

This is the feeling you get while 
flipping through the pages of the new 
Annual Traffic Inventory exhibits book. 
District by district, the book reviews 
the projects carried out by the Highway 


Motorists enjoy four-lane divided high- 
way facilities all the way from Austin to 
San Antonio now that this last section 
of I.H. 35 through San Marcos is com- 
pleted. Taken in District 14, the view 
looks toward the north. 


*Foreword to the 1963 Traffic Inventory Book 


Department during 1963 to make Texas 
highways safer and less congested. 

The book is prepared annually by the 
Traffic Engineering Section of J. A. 
Waller’s Maintenance Operations Divi- 
sion. M. V. Greer, Engineer of Traffic 
in D-18, is the overall supervisor for 
preparation of the book. 

Herman E. Haenel, Traffic Designing 
Engineer, compiled the statistical sec- 
tion of the book; and Sam Roper, Super- 
vising Traffic Engineer, was in charge 
of the picture-discussion section. The 
statistical information was gathered by 
the district offices and forwarded to 
Austin, along with pictures of projects 
throughout the state. 

A four-page statistical breakdown of 
all the projects precedes the picture sec- 
tion. “Before and After” picture com- 
binations emphasize the improvements. 
The book is judged by the National 
Safety Council. @ 


District 20 sent in this picture of the 
new interchange for I.H. 10 and U.S. 
Highways 69, 96 and 287 in Southwest 
Beaumont. This was one of the district's 
most important projects during 1963. 


State Highway 6 was relocated to skirt 
southern Waco in District 9. This is the 
Bosque Boulevard Interchange. 


Before this new interchange for I.H. 10 
and I.H. 610 was built in Houston, heavy 
traffic bogged down on the old Post 
Oak Road, visible to the left. This was a 
Houston Urban Office project. 


The old South Chadbourne Street bridge in San Angelo, left, slowed down travelers on U.S. 87 because of its narrow width and 
a sharp bend at one end. The 1913 structure was replaced by a new four-lane, easy curved bridge, right. 


Traffic on U.S. 271 north of Paris in District | had to squeeze over the narrow, 26-foot-wide Pine Creek Bridge, left. The bridge 
was widened to 44 feet, providing for a safer crossing, right. 
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U. S. 69 in Rusk in District 10 looks south toward the Y intersection with Loop 62, left. The same location is shown to the 
right after U.S. 69 was reconstructed to four lanes. The intersection with Loop 62 was channelized. 


10 


District 21 devised this novel method of mounting combined flashing beacons (jumping type) and Keep Right sign for use at 
minor road crossings. 


One of the most important projects in District t4 during 1963 was the completion of the Montopolis Interchange and ap- 
proaches, including a new three-lane bridge across the Colorado River on U.S. 183. The old facility funnelled about 25,000 
vehicles a day across the one 24-foot roadway bridge. Now outbound traffic uses the old bridge and inbound traffic uses 
the new bridge. Note how all points of major conflict within the project are separated to provide for fast free-flow of traffic 
from all directions. 


BERGSTROM A.B 


The old intersection of S. H. 6 and Franklin Avenue in Waco, inset, was the scene of many traffic accidents. The new four-lane 
divided highway interchange, left, carries through and local traffic safely. 


Sight distance was restricted at this irrigation canal crossing been replaced by a concrete box siphon extending beyond 
on F.M. 2812 in Hidalgo County in District 21, left. The same the right of way, and roadway grade lowered to provide un- 
view is shown to the right after the narrow timber bridge has limited sight distance. 
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Industry and Highways 


Dallas Morning News, with praise — 
"Texas towns and cities looking for new 
industries may be interested to learn the 
order of importance in which manu- 
facturing concerns rate the four domi- 
nant factors in deciding where to build 
new plants. First is ‘proximity to good 
highways,’ according to a recent report 
to the Traffic Club of New England. 

"Second is an ‘abundant labor sup- 
ply.. Availability of suitable land and 
proximity to markets were listed in third 
and fourth places, respectively. Ratings 
were by executive management of some 
4,100 manufacturing plants queried in 
a study of changing patterns in plant 
location made by the Rockwell Standard- 
ATA Foundation. 

"If this report is to be relied on, there 
are few communities in Texas today 
which lack these prime requirements. 
And to this extent the Texas Highway 
Department, responsible for Texas’ fine 
network of highways, may be credited 
with being the state's prime factor in 
industrialization."' 


From Dots to Concrete 


Fort Worth Star Telegram, looking 
ahead — ''For years now the only evi- 
dence of a freeway between Fort Worth 
and Dallas along a route skirting the 
south edges of Arlington and Grand 
Prairie has been a dotted line on the 
map of the area. This means that it has 
been nothing more than a concept, a 
gleam in the eyes of highway engineers 
and planners. 


=—_ @....° - 
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"That may not be true much longer. 
There is excellent promise that within a 
few years the dotted line may be trans- 
lated into a multi-lane traffic-carrying 
ribbon of concrete. 

"A plea from Fort Worth, Dallas and 
the cities between for early construction 
of the new freeway apparently fell upon 
receptive ears when it was recently pre- 
sented to the State Highway Commis- 
sion. The chances are good that the 
freeway will be designated as a part of 
Interstate Highway 20, closing the last 
gap in the designation of the interstate 
highway route from the New Mexico 
border near El Paso to the Louisiana 
border near Shreveport. It then would 
be scheduled for construction and the 
best guess is that it would be in full 
use eight or 10 years from now." 


Three Good Reasons Why - - - - 


Houston Press, from an editor's letter 
to Press readers—''The State Highway 
Department is usually cited as Texas’ 
single most successful governmental op- 
eration. 

"It is pretty generally agreed that 
there are three fundamental reasons for 
it — 

"In the first place, the Highway De- 
partment has a stable source of revenue. 
It doesn't have to go to the Legislature 
hat in hand every two years. The gaso- 
line tax and other revenues are specifi- 
cally earmarked for road building. 

"In general the Highway Department 
knows where its money is coming from 
and about how much there will be so 


there can be a continuously planned 
program." 

"The second thing that the Highway 
Department has had are Highway Com- 
missioners dedicated to road building. 
Most of them have devoted a major 
part of their time to the Highway De- 
partment's affairs and particularly to the 
development of support for a proper 
road-building program. 

"But it is pretty generally agreed that 
the key reason for the success of the 
Texas Highway Department lies in the 
man who heads it—Dewitt C. Greer, the 
State Highway Engineer." 


An Editorial Thank-you 


Rusk Cherokee County Banner, edito- 
rially — "Those who appear before the 
Texas Highway Commission to advocate 
a road improvement are often amazed 
at the full knowledge of the situation 
before the Commission. Dewitt Greer, 
the State Highway Engineer, never goes 
into a Commission hearing blindly. He 
has all the facts, the maps, and usually 
knows more about local problems than 
the local committees which appear. 

"A Cherokee County delegation a 
few days ago was pleased by the recep- 
tion given to appeals for widening of 
Highway 79, east and west, through the 
county. Chances are the work will be 
put in the program for future attention. 

"Cherokee County is trying to play 
‘catch up’ on its highways, and is getting 
splendid cooperation from the State 
Highway Commission, for which all are 


grateful.” 
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COVERED BRIDGES | 


Why were covered bridges 
covered? The main reason was 
to protect the wooden bridge 
itself. Wood submerged in 
water will last indefinitely, 
but when wood is subjected 
to alternations of wet and dry 
it deteriorates rapidly. 


Covered bridges in Texas? 

Never, you say, feeling confident be- 
cause your answer is in agreement with 
most American historians. 

Thoughts of covered bridges always 
bring to mind pictures of red-painted 
“barns over water” nestling in the hills 
of rustic New England. 

But the fact is, Texas definitely had 
two covered bridges in days gone by. 
And who knows, some of these pictur- 
esque symbols of 19th century America 
may still stand, forgotten, weathering 
away on an old abandoned road, long 
since replaced by modern 
bridges. 

The two covered bridges which have 
been verified were located at McKinney 
in District 18 and Gonzales in District 
13. The other alleged covered bridges 
are pinpointed in wooded areas of East 
Texas. 

We first began peering back into 
Texas history searching for clues of 
these old fashioned bridges when Rich- 
ard S. Allen, noted author and authority 


concrete 
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Carol Nation 
Travel and Information Division 


on covered bridges and engineering his- 
tory, of Round Lake, New York, wrote 
to the Texas Highway Department ask- 
ing for help in researching Texas cov- 
ered bridges. There seems to be no 
record of any of these early structures 
being located in Texas. 

“I have been making an _historical- 
engineering survey of past and present 
covered bridges in the United States, 
aided in part by a 1962-63 Guggenheim 
Fellowship,” Allen wrote. Guggenheim 
Fellowships are on a par with Fulbright 
scholarships in the U.S. 

“Td appreciate it if you would be so 
kind as to check your index of archives, 
and your photo files to make certain 
as to whether there is any further record 
of any former . . . or by some chance 
present . . . covered bridges in Texas. I 
have enclosed a transcript of what mea- 
gre data I have been able to find to date 
on Texas covered bridges. Any help you 
can extend will be most welcome.” 

Using Allen’s list of alleged bridges 
as a guide, research was begun. A check 
with the Austin division offices, Austin 
Public Library, Texas State Historical 
Survey Committee, Texas State Library 
and The University of Texas library 
resulted in one common reply: To our 
knowledge, Texas never had any covered 
bridges. 

Queries were sent out to the district 
offices . . . with one result. Earl Wyatt, 
Supervising Maintenance Engineer at 
Yoakum in District 13, discovered pic- 
tures and information of a covered 
bridge that had spanned the San Marcos 
River in Gonzales County near Gonzales. 


Ruins of the bridge still stand. 

Three days of research through the 
archives of the Texas State Library pro- 
duced another find: A newspaperman 
and a local historian at McKinney re- 
membered a covered bridge across Wil- 
son Creek west of McKinney in Collin 
County. 

The Gonzales covered bridge is de- 
scribed in this article published by the 
Gonzales Inquirer on September 25, 
1937: 

“These old first bridge structures were 
as substantial as they were unique. Pic- 
tured above is one of the most unique 
bridge structures ever constructed in the 
county. It was built across the San Mar- 
cos River in 1854 and the stone piers 
of the old bridge still stand today, de- 
spite use of dynamite in an attempt to 
remove them. 

“In the days of horse and buggy 
travel, the old covered bridge served its 
purpose well. In fact, it was used for 
other things besides as a passageway 
across the river. There are those in Gon- 
zales today who can recall picnics under 
shelter of the old bridge when it rained, 
and many were the lovers’ trysts held 
there. Some travellers even made camp 
inside the bridge tunnel when the weath- 
er was wet or cold outside. 

“The old covered bridge was con- 
structed by John Mooney of hand-hewn 
timber which was cut and floated down 
the river to the location. Mooney used 
much Negro slave labor in its construc- 
tion. The bridge’s covered ‘tunnel’ was 
more than 100 feet long and only wide 
enough to permit passage of a single 


vehicle at a time. There were no open- 
ings or windows in its walls, and even 
when the sun was shining its brightest 
outside there was semi-darkness inside 
the old house-like bridge.” 

Captain Roy F. Hall, a local historian 
at McKinney, wrote a story about a 
covered bridge he remembers for the 
April 2 issue of the McKinney Examiner. 
The article was inspired when he re- 
ceived a letter from a woman in New 
York who said she had heard that there 
were three covered bridges in Collin 
County in the old days . . . one east of 
McKinney, one west of McKinney, and 
one near Weston northwest of McKin- 
ney. 

“Only one, so far as I know, and it 
was on the old Alton Road where it 
crosses Wilson Creek two miles due west 
of McKinney,” Hall wrote. “And too, 
so far as I can ascertain this was the 
only covered bridge in north Texas, 
maybe in all of Texas. I have not been 
able to locate any others . . . but surely 
there must have been others.” 

Hall noted that the covered bridge 
was contracted for construction in 1867, 
and was completed in December 1871 
at a cost of $1,901. It was a toll bridge, 
as most of the early day covered bridges 
were. 

Here are some excerpts from Captain 
Hall’s story: 

“This bridge was excellently con- 
structed. It was raised above ordinary 
high water, and had ramps to approach 
each end. It was about 60 feet in length 
and 12 feet wide, not wide enough for 
two vehicles to pass each other on the 


This covered bridge, built in 1854, once spanned the San Marcos River in Gonzales 
County about two miles west of Gonzales. The gentle slope of the roof indicates 
it was a southern-built bridge; northern covered bridges had roofs with steeper 
slopes to let snow slide off the roof. 


Old photos courtesy Gonzales Inquirer 


Stone ruins are still visible today by the "new" bridge. Covered bridges were built 
throughout the 19th Century, with the peak of their popularity during the 1860s. 
They were built with funds collected from various lotteries, or by counties, cities, 
private firms, or individuals. Tolls often were collected to cross them. 
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A new bridge of iron and wood was built to replace the covered bridge; the exact 
date is not known. The covered bridge was torn down subsequently, although its 
foundations still stand today. The men on the bridge are unidentified. 


This is the ''new'' bridge today. It is still in use as a county road. At one time it was 
in the Texas highway system, on old State Highway 3, known locally as the old San 
Antonio Highway. County funds built the bridge. 
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bridge. The flooring was of heavy oak 
bridge planks, four inches thick and 10 
inches in width. The sides were of oak. 
planking stood up on end and covered 
with weatherboarding. The roof was 
peaked about 30 degrees and covered 
with split-oak boards, not shingles. The 
boards, or ‘shakes’ as they were called, 
were there when the bridge was demol- 
ished around 1910. 

“This bridge was in a beautiful set- 
ting. Wilson Creek at the time flowed 
over a rock bed and ran the year 
around, swift and clear. The covered 
bridge was in the woods which covered 
all the lowlands of the county, big trees 
grew all around the bridge. The covered 
bridge was never painted and had no 
windows to let in the light from the 
sides, consequently, it was rather dark 
inside. Teams were afraid of it, espe- 
cially mules. Animals’ hooves drumming 
on the solid oak flooring made such a 
noise that teams often bolted out the 
end of the bridge and down the ramps 
in full flight. 

“T recall once when, what could have 
been a serious accident, took place at 
the covered bridge. Eth Whiteley .. . 
one of the first settlers of the area around 
1848 . . . was driving to McKinney with 
an empty wagon, drawn by two half- 
wild mules, and drove up into the west 
entrance of the bridge . . . and was about 
half way through when several young 
men from Mount Olive community 
dashed up the east ramp as hard as their 
horses could run. 

“This was a favorite sport with horse- 
men. Two or three riding through the 
bridge at a gallop made so much noise 
that they could be heard for a mile. The 
sound rebounded several times from the 
floor, walls and ceiling was really 
frightening. When riding through the 
bridge on my father’s wagon, I would 
always put my hands over my ears to 
keep out the noise. I would say off hand, 
that sound was magnified at least 10 
times within the wall of the bridge. 

“That was what the young riders were 
up to... . they tore up the ramp and 
entered the bridge as fast as their horses 
could run. Somehow, they had not seen 
Whiteley’s wagon, due, possibly to the 


fact that they had approached through 
the woods at a dead run and Whiteley 
was already inside the bridge when 
they came in sight of it. 

“Whiteley’s mules, scared and crowd- 
ing against each other, squatted, as mules 
badly frightened will often do, and craw- 
fished when confronted by the mounted 
men dashing up in the bridge in front 
of them. The boys’ vision was obscured 
by the dim light within the covered 
bridge and they made no effort to halt 
their mounts. Their mounts could see 
the other animals, however, and threw 
themselves back on their haunches in 
trying to stop. This effort was wasted. 
There was no footing for their hooves 
on the plank flooring of the bridge and 
they skidded on without much slacken- 
ing of speed. One or two tried to jump 
over the mules and the wagon. 

“In a few seconds, the mules were 
down, two or three horses stacked on top 
of them, and one horse turned a flip 
and landed on his back in the wagon, 
smashing the spring seat and knocking 
Whiteley out on the bridge. Shouts, 
curses and the thunder of hooves and 
splintering wood filled the confines of 
the old bridge. 

“After the mess was cleared up, it was 
found that nobody was injured very 
badly. A few bruises and skinned places 
and none of the animals was seriously 
hurt. Whiteley was mad as a hornet. He 
wanted to fight, but the boys held him 
until he cooled off, and then helped him 
straighten his outfit and paid for the 
spring seat.” 

After describing this exciting early- 
day smashup, Hall tells about a thresh- 
ing machine which couldn’t cross the 
covered bridge and had to ford the 
creek . .. . which took several days and 
$600, because the equipment got stuck 
in the creek. And he ends his story with 
a humorous note: 

“Bie yellow barn owls loved the 
bridge. I never went through it without 
scaring two or three from its highest 
rafters. Young swains with buggies loved 
it too. The sudden departure of the huge 
owls always so frightened the young 
ladies that they would grasp their es- 
cort in sheer terror. Or, was it?” @ 


Barns-Over-Water in Texas 


This is the list of covered bridges said to have 
existed in Texas, which covered-bridge historian 
Richard S. Allen sent to the Highway Department. 


e As a small girl in the 1880s .... I know 
of two covered bridges, long since replaced by mod- 
ern ones, that were across the creeks on either side 
of McKinney, Collin County, Texas .. . the East 
Fork and the West Fork of the Trinity River. They 
were painted a dull dark red. In 1884 I was baptized 
in the river beyond the East Fork Bridge. I have 
been told there was a covered bridge northwest of 
McKinney near the town of Weston, but I never 
saw this one. I have crossed the others many times. 

Mrs. W. G. Achenback 
Amarillo, Texas, 1953 
e A covered bridge crossed the Guadalupe or 


San Marcos River near the town of Victoria, Vic- 
toria County. I have been through it. 


B. P. Roberts 
Redlands, California, 1953 
e In my very young childhood I crossed a cov- 
ered bridge across the San Marcos River in Gonzales 
County, about two miles west of the town of Gon- 
zales. Piers of the old bridge still stand beside its 
replacement. 
Mrs. Joe B. Dunning 
Dallas, Texas, 1953 
e There was once a covered bridge over the 
Brazos River near the city of Tin Top, Texas. 
Dallas Morning News, 
not dated, estimated 1962 
e There is a covered bridge across a creek in 
Wichita County, near lowa Park. 
Dallas Morning News 
Easter Sunday, 1962 
e Covered bridges rumored to formerly have 
existed: near College Station, over the Navasota 
River; near Navasota over the Navasota River; and 
over Caney Creek near Cedar Lane, near Bay City 
in Matagorda County. 


If this story sparks the memory of any Texas 
Highway Department employe about covered 
bridges in Texas he may have seen, heard about, 
read about, or crossed over personally, Texas High- 
ways would welcome hearing about it for the record. 
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From WLitterbogs to. 


More than 500,000 persons have seen 
the Texas Highway Department’s new 
anti-litter movie, “Money to Burn,” since 
its release last November. And by April, 
the film already was booked up solid for 
showings through April 1965... . which 
means soon more than a million will 
have seen the movie. 

Hundreds of letters complimenting the 
film have poured in to the Austin and 
district offices. When you analyze the 
various sentiments of the many writers, 
the conclusion is this: 

Texans of all ages and occupations 
think the litter movie is excellent and 
that it will help in the constant effort 
to educate the public to keep Texas road- 
sides litter-free. 


This letter from O. P. Schnabel, 
founder of the Beautify San Antonio 
Association, crystalizes the goal.... 
and, hopefully, the result....of the 
movie. 

“Well done! This film is a real good- 
will builder for the Texas Highway 
Department. The Beautify San Antonio 
Association believes that this film should 
be shown to every school child and adult 
in Texas, and they will then become con- 
verts to a cleaner and less littered high- 


Wonderful color and timely message. 
This film was highly complimented by 
all present. 


C. B. Alexander 
U.S. Brewers Assn., Inc. 
Austin, Texas 


I can truly vouch for this film as a 
fine piece of work and worthy of show- 
ing by, and before, any group. 


George R. Jordan, 
Manager 

Tourist Department 
West Texas Chamber of 
Commerce 

Abilene, Texas 


way. They will want to become Beauty 
Bugs instead of Litterbugs.” 

EK. A. Boehme, Right of Way Agent 
III at Del Rio in District 22, showed the 
film throughout the district during Jan- 
uary and February. 

“Tl heard many favorable comments 
from the public,” reports Boehme, “and 
you would be surprised how many adults 
have said, ‘I just didn’t realize what an 
awful thing I was doing when I threw 
that paper out on the highway.’ ” 

The fact that many adults who viewed 
the film saw littering in such a new, un- 
favorable, expensive perspective means 
that “Money to Burn” is accomplishing 
an important feat. Highway department 
authorities agree that most littering is 
the act of thoughtless carelessness, and 
that once the public is educated to real- 
ize that candy wrappers can pile up into 
a mountain of trash, the litter problem 
can be controlled. 

The film has been shown to schools, 
school clubs, libraries, garden clubs, 
civic and professional organizations, so- 
cial groups, driver training classes, civil 
defense units and other public gather- 
ings throughout the state. It has been 
shown on numerous television stations, 


Thank you very much for making 
this film available to us. Our teachers 
complimented it very higuly; several 
said they wished everyone in the state 
could see it, adults as well as children. 


H. C. Richards, Principal 
Eagle Pass, Texas 


Teaches all of us—children and adults 
—to take responsibility. 


Vance H. Dickenson, 
Principal 

Loraine Independent 
Schools 


Loraine, Texas 


including Houston and Texarkana chan- 
nels. 


Children are the movie’s most out- 
spoken, enthusiastic fans, however. The 
Litterbug character, the bright color, 
lively music and bits of humor through- 
out the film are winning the children 
over en masse. Letters pour in from 
small fry who carefully and laboriously 
print, or grapple with the new mystery 
of cursive writing, to tell the Highway 
Department how much they enjoyed 
“Money to Burn.” 

And this is good, because it helps the 
children to form early the habit of not 
littering .... and of chiding parents who 
would litter. As one school principal put 
it, “Your film is helping us to train our 
boys and girls to be a necessity to so- 
ciety instead of a liability.” 

The children of Robert E. Lee School 
in Austin were so enthusiastic that each 
one wrote a letter to Tom H. Taylor, 
head of the Travel and Information Divi- 
sion, to thank him for showing the film. 
They all enjoyed his talk about litter 
and asked him to come back to their 
school soon. And each child created and 
drew an anti-litter poster to accompany 
his letter. Here are some of their letters: 


Very colorful; taught the need for 
neatness and consideration for others. 


L. B. S. Todd, 
Superintendent 
East Lamar School 
Pattonville, Texas 


I wasn’t there for the program, but I 
wish I could have been. I heard from the 
boys and girls that the film you showed 
was very interesting. They also said your 
talk about how to keep our highways 
clean was very good. I hope you come 
back again sometime. 


Sincerely yours, 
Leslie Bradshaw 


| 


Jequthy Bogs 


I saw your film yesterday and it 
taught me a lot about me. I’ve been 
being absent-minded and from now on 
the trash I have in the car goes in the 
litterbag. I’m hoping you come back to 
our school because we surely enjoy you. 


Your friend, 
Paul Morrow 


I appreciate the information about 
litterbugs. I had no idea that Texans 
spent so much money on litter! I will 
try my best to keep our state clean and 
beautiful. 


Your fellow Texan, 
(He forgot to sign his 
name. ) 


I would like to thank you for showing 
the film...we really enjoyed the film. 
And I hope that the Litterbugs will be 
“stomped out.” I hope your travels will 
inform a lot of people about the cost of 
litter. 


Your friend, 
David Franklin 


I surely liked that program you gave 
us. I liked that movie you brought. I 
am trying to be “bitter about litter.” 
I am trying to be good and tell every- 
body. I know not to be a litterbug. 


Your friend, 
Maverick 


Thank you for coming to our school 
and bringing the film. I think the film 
was very good about litter and litter- 
bugs. I am trying to remind my family 
not to throw trash or be a litterbug. 


Your friend, 


Bobbie Clampitt 


Thank you for showing the school that 
wonderful film. I hope that we all won’t 
be litterbugs because it makes every 
place look horrible and I would rather 
see clean streets than trashy ones. Thank 
you and come visit us another time. 


Your friend, 
Priscilla Smith 


These impressionistic drawings are a sampling of a collection 
of anti-litter posters created and drawn by the children of 
Robert E. Lee Grade School in Austin after seeing the Texas 
Highway Department's new litter film, ‘Money to Burn." The 
film, produced by the Travel and Information Division, was 
released last November as part of the Department's continuing 
anti-litter campaign to trim the some $1,500,000 spent each 
year to clean the rights of way. 
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THE 
SKID 
TRAILER 


Frank McCullough, Engineer III 
Kenneth Hankins, Engineer | 
Highway Design Division 


Desicninc AND BUILDING skid 
resistant highways long has been a ma- 
jor problem among highway engineers. 
Materials which eventually will polish 
to a smooth finish under continued traf- 
fic has been one of the unknown factors 
in design. The engineer also needs to 
know the coefficient of friction of a 
highway after it has carried traffic 
for sometime. 

As a first step toward solving these 
problems, the Research and Development 
Committee of the Texas Highway De- 
partment early in 1963 initiated a re- 
search project and established an ad- 
visory committee to study skid charac- 
teristics of Texas highways. 

Committee members include District 
Engineer R. O. Lytton, District 15; Dis- 
trict Engineer James H. Aiken, District 
9; Frank McCullough, Senior Designing 
Engineer, and Paul Tutt, Supervising 
Design Engineer, both of Highway De- 
sign Division; and W. P. Carroway, 
Bureau of Public Roads. 

Foremost task before the committee 
was design and construction of a device 
to measure highway skid characteristics. 
Objectives of the study were twofold: 
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Skid characteristics of highways are measured by this trailer at about 20 miles an 
hour—showing locked wheel and application of water to the pavement to simulate 
rainy weather. 


(1) To determine a safe range of road 
surface friction values, and conversely, 
the point at which roadways need a non- 
skid surface application, and (2) To 
analyze materials used in Texas high- 
ways and to ascertain their influence on 
skidding and their durability under the 
abrasive action of traffic. 


Stopping-distance automobiles, truck- 
trailers, and portable testing machines 
are the principal means for measuring 
friction potential of the tire-pavement 
combination. The committee selected the 
truck-trailer method for its low operat- 
ing cost in an extensive statewide pro- 
gram. The trailer can be operated at a 
wide range of speeds in traffic without 
creating a traffic hazard, and can carry 
a self-watering system to emulate wet 
pavement conditions. 


The test trailer was constructed by 
the Camp Hubbard shops with assistance 
from Joe Canfield of Materials and 
Tests Division. Completed in March 
1964, the equipment consists of a locked- 
wheel method of operation which is 
analogous to the worst traffic condition 
—the panic stop. Test results are shown 


by a coefficient of friction, essentially 
a simple ratio of the force required to 
pull the trailer with the brakes locked 
to the weight carried by the trailer 
wheels. 


Tests are performed at 20 and 50 
miles an hour. When the operator 
presses a button, an electrical system 
goes into action, registering a permanent 
trace of the truck velocity and the force 
of the trailer restraint, opening valves to 
spray water onto the pavement in front 
of the trailer wheels, and energizing elec- 
trical brakes. After six seconds, the sys- 
tem is deactivated. The trailer and test- 
ing procedure conform to a tentative 
procedure set up by the American So- 
ciety of Testing Materials. 


Skid resistance of all AASHO test 
sections in the state is now being meas- 
ured. (Texas Highways, April 1964). 
Results will show the ranges of values 
expected on Texas highways and the 
effect of abrasive traffic on various 
paving materials. With this information, 
the research committee can determine 
a minimum allowable coefficient of fric- 
tion for future highway design. 


Senior Designing Engineer John F. Ma- EXHAUSTION 
rino of Bryan emphasizes the first aid 
procedure for heat exhaustion during 
District 17's recent first aid training pro- 
gram. The district conducts the program 
annually for all its full-time men em- 
ployes. This year a new feature of the 
program was the use of a factory model 
designed for the practice of mouth to 
mouth resuscitation. The model was the 
size of a 12-year-old child, and was 
loaned to the district by the Gulf States 
Utility Company. Women employes par- 
ticipated in this phase of the program, 
as artificial respiration is a skill that 
could be as important to a secretary in 
the office as to men out on the job. 


Exposure to sun or 


indoor 


Drink Puch w 
light clothing: avoi 


Pole face 

Cool, moist skin 
Weak pulse 
Low temperature 
Often headache 


Often weok, faint 
& oN 


Move to cool place. 
Same a4 for shock. 
Give salt in 
solution. 


Coll doctor 4 
symptoms persst. 


SUNSTROKE 
HEATSTRONE” 


heat 


Red face 

Hot, dry skin 
Strong pulse 
High temperature 
Usuolly headache 
Often unconscious 


Move to cool place. 

Apply cold to head. 
Cool body slowly. 
Keep head elevated. 
Give no stimulants. 
Call doctor. 


AWARDS 


35 Years 
D-9 
Ethel O. Barr, Clerical Supervisor II 

District 7 

Herman C. Gotcher, Shop Foreman II 
District 20 

William E. Simmons, District Engineer 
District 21 

Carroll T. Russell, Skilled Laborer 

District 25 


Joseph A. Thomson, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


30 Years 
D-5 
Lewis Pennock, Supervising Field Engineer 
District 13 
Milton J. Turk, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 
District 15 
James S. Clements Jr., Senior Resident Engineer 

District 16 

Thomas J. McCormick, Skilled Laborer 
District 17 

George R. Burkhalter, Skilled Laborer 


District 18 
Clifford M. Santerre, Engineering Aide IV 


District 22 
Ray A. McCoy, Skilled Laborer 


District 23 
Alfred C. Hubbard, Skilled Laborer 


District 24 
Eddie McVay, Skilled Laborer 


Othello F. Garrett, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


25 Years 


D-18 
Roger Q. Spencer Jr, Engineer of Field Maintenance 


District 3 
Edward Bolton, Skilled Laborer 


District 5 
Cornelius McMahan, Maintenance Construction Foreman III 


District 9 
James B. Fincher, Supervising Right of Way Engineer 
Louis R. Bartek, Skilled Laborer 


District 19 
William T. Owens, Skilled Laborer 


District 2 
Vidal A. Saldana, Skilled Laborer 


District 23 
Henry W. Holland, Shop Foreman III 
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The Grand Total 


Roads and streets under the jurisdic- 
tion of all levels of government in the 
U.S. totaled 3,599,581 miles in 1962, 
according to a Bureau of Public Roads 
study. 

The study shows that 
455,244 miles of municipal roads and 
streets, accounting for 13 per cent of 
the total. There are 3,144,337 miles of 
rural roads, or 87 per cent of the total. 

About 953,000 miles of all roads and 
streets in the nation, or 26 per cent of 
the total, are unsurfaced. Of the sur- 
faced mileage, 1,330,000 miles, or 37 
are soil surfaced or have 


there are 


per cent, 


the new, the novel, the unique in highways 


gravel, crushed stone or slag. Another 
37 per cent of this total—1,310,000 miles 
—have surfaces ranging from bitumi- 
nous surface treatment to bituminous 
and portland-cement concrete. 

State primary systems account for 
452,000 miles, or 13 per cent of the 
total. An additional 277,000 miles— 
eight per cent of the total—also are 
under state control. Roads and streets 
under local control amount to 2,750,000 
miles, or 76 per cent. Three per cent, 
or about 120,000 miles, are in national 
parks, forests, etc., and are under federal 
control. 


Worldwide Spending 


West Germany led all countries out- 
side the U.S. in total highway expendi- 
tures during 1962, with outlays of $1.805 
billion. Other top spenders were: Japan, 
$1.205 billion; Canada, $1.038 billion; 
France, $806 million; Great Britain, 
$649 million; Australia, $302 million; 
Argentina, $300 million; Italy, $288 
million; Brazil, $270 million; Sweden, 
$221 million; India, $220 million, and 
Switzerland, $199 million. 


Interstate Mileage 


As of March, about 16,600 miles.... 
or 41 per cent... of the Interstate Sys- 
tem are open to traffic. 


Through the Divide 


After 30 years of dreaming and plan- 
ning, Colorado is starting to punch a 
hole through the Continental Divide so 
motorists can cross the mountains as 
easily as they drive along a city boule- 
vard. 

Drilling has just been started on the 
$46,000,000 twin-tunnel project. It will 
be a part of LH. 70, extending from 
Indianapolis, Indiana, to the Los An- 
geles area. 

The tunnel will pierce mountains 
towering up to 14,000 feet above sea 
level almost 60 miles west of Denver, 
and is thought to be the highest highway 
tunnel ever planned. It also is the first 
attempt to pierce the Continental Divide 
for highway traffic. 

Plans call for the 1.6-mile long tunnel 
tq be open to traffic by the fall of 1967. 
A TV monitor system will be installed 
to help control traffic conditions within 
the tunnel. 


The Bridges Floated on Ele ... 


The February issue of Texas High- 
ways carried a story about Washington 
state’s floating bridges. Recently Wash- 
ington Highway News ran another story 
about floating bridges... but this story 
dates back to the year 480 B. C. when 
Xerxes, the great king of Persia, had 
built history’s first notable floating 
bridge. 

The bridge was across the Hellespont, 
the narrow waterway which separates 
Europe from Asia at the southeastern 
tip of Europe, and connects the Sea of 
Marmara with the Aegean Sea. The 
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Hellespont of the ancient world is called 
the Dardanelles today. 

Xerxes had collected a vast army of 
an estimated 300,000 men to punish the 
Greeks of Europe for having pushed a 
Persian army around at the Battle of 
Marathon 10 years before. 

But how to get this human horde 
across the Hellespont, although only a 
mile wide, within a reasonable time pre- 
sented a problem in military logistics 
that at first glance must have seemed 
almost impossible. 

Then some bright mind among Xerxes’ 


advisers suggested a floating bridge. So — 
Egyptian and Phoenician engineers were 
set to work. The small ships available 
were used as the floating foundation, 
strung together with cables woven from — 
flax and papyrus. , 
But the cables were not strong enough, 
and when a storm came up, the bridge 
broke up, scattering the ships all over 
the strait. : 
Evenness of temper was not one of 
Xerxes’ sterling qualities. When he 
heard of the disaster he was outraged, 
and forthwith beheaded all the engineers 


A section of Japan's Nagoya-Kobe Expressway is 
shown above. It is the first toll expressway the 
Japanese have built. It is being financed by two 
World Bank loans totaling $80 million to date. A 
formal highway dedication in Japan is carried off 
with a ceremonial flourish, as you can see by the 
picture to the left. The complex Kyoto South Inter- 
change is being dedicated. The International Road 
Federation held its second Pacific Regional Con- 
ference in Tokyo in April. 


Photos Courtesy World Highways 


OFF WITH HIS HEAD ! 


who had anything to do with the con- 
struction. 

A second batch of engineers was as- 
signed to try it again....and knowing 
the fate of their predecessors, you can 
imagine how happy they were to be as- 
signed to the job. 

This time they strung 674 ships across 
the strait, prow to stern, in a double 
row, mixing triremes and a smaller type 
of ship called a penteconter. The ships 
were anchored together with six lines 
of heavy cable. Then planks were laid 
between the two lines of ships and a 


wooden flooring was laid on top of the 
planks. A layer of dirt was spread on 
top of the flooring. Solid fencing was 
erected on both sides of the floating 
roadway so that the horses and other 
animals would not be frightened by the 
sight of the water. 

When the bridge was completed, the 
vanguard of the huge army started 
across at sunrise, with Xerxes sitting on 
a marble throne watching the beginning 
of his invasion of Europe. 

The Greek historian Herodotus says it 
took seven days and nights for the whole 


army to cross, while another historian, 
J. B. Bury, says it took only two days. 
Nevertheless, the engineers probably 
breathed a sigh of relief at keeping their 
heads a while longer. 

The bridge was then torn down so the 
ships could be used in the naval phase 
of the invasion. Xerxes had to high-tail 
it back to Asia after his navy suffered 
disastrous defeat at the hand of the 
Greeks at the Battle of Salamis. There 
was no bridge across the Hellespont for 
his retreating army. They had to get 
back home any way they could. @ 
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PALMER MASSEY 


RETIRES, 
VIRGIL McGEE 
HEADS 
DISTRICT 25 


Palmer Massey, District Engineer of District 25 
at Childress, retired March 31. He was succeeded by 
Virgil J. McGee, who has been Assistant District 
Engineer of District 4 at Amarillo for the past seven 
years. 

Massey has been with the Texas Highway De- 
partment 41 years, serving the last 14 years as 
District Engineer at Childress. Before that time 
he was Assistant District Engineer for 12 years, 
under John Nabers. When Nabers retired in 1950, 
Massey was appointed to replace him. 

Massey started with the Department in 1921 as a 
draftsman at Austin after being graduated from 
The University of Texas with a civil engineering 
degree. Most of his work with the Department has 
been in northwest Texas. 

On April 7, Massey was elected to a seat on the 
Childress City Council. 

McGee officially took up his new responsibilities 
April 1. 

He was graduated from Texas A & M College 
in 1935 with a civil engineering degree. During the 
28 years he has worked for the Highway Depart- 
ment he has served in virtually every engineering 
capacity. 


PALMER MASSEY 


.... served 41 years. 


VIRGIL J. McGEE 


... transfers from Amarillo. 


Looking back into the past, Palmer 
Massey recalls the time he started work- 
ing for the Texas Highway Department, 
some 41 years ago. 

At that time, all of the headquarters 
offices in Austin, including -the Motor 
Vehicle Registration Department, were 
housed on the second floor of the old 
Land Office building. Massey says it is 
sometimes hard for him to believe our 
Highway Department has grown to its 
present status. 

Palmer Massey is proud of his or- 
ganization here, but being a modest man, 
he fails to realize that it has been his 
guidance that has made our District 
personnel take pride in the accomplish- 
ments, we have made. 

During his tenure as District Engineer 
—the past 14 years—there have been 
1,100 miles of farm to market roads 
built under his supervision in District 
25. One project that stands out in his 
memory is the present F.M. 94, taking 
off of U.S. 83 just south of Childress, 
passing through Tell and Northfield, 
ending at Matador. This has cut the 
distance from Childress to Matador to 
56 miles. It had long been desired by the 
local people. Due to the rugged terrain 
and distance involved, the work had to 
be done in sections over several pro- 
grams of work. 

All of U.S. Highway 287 in District 
25 has been widened and improved dur- 
ing Massey’s tenure as District Engi- 
neer. The same can be said about U.S. 
82, except for the last section in the 
eastern portion of Dickens County, and 
this has been submitted to Austin on 
our last program submission. 

A new experience confronted our dis- 
trict, as it has in most of the districts 
in the state: the advent of Interstate 
Highway right of way purchase and con- 
struction. Interstate 40 (U.S. 66) crosses 
Wheeler County. Under Massey’s super- 
vision, all the groundwork and prelim- 
inary data have been accomplished. 


R. L. Nabers, Assistant District Engineer 
Childress, District 25 


With this well taken care of, it is now 
swiftly approaching a point where some 
of this soon can be “put under the 
rubber.” 

Palmer Massey has always enjoyed 
telling and hearing a good humorous 
yarn. 

I recall an incident about 40 years 
ago when Massey and I both lived in 
Vernon. Massey was running a line of 
check levels near Fargo. It was quite 
hot that summer day, and we were 
crossing a large cultivated field where 
it was impossible to set bench marks 
on the way. It was getting late and when 
we had almost crossed the field, Frank 
Parsley told me to “watch Massey’s face 
as he walks by to move up.” We were 
taking turns on stakes set temporarily 
in the ground. Without Massey noticing, 
Parsley drove a second stake in the 
ground and laid his sack over the real 
turn. 

As Massey walked past, Parsley kicked 
the exposed stake up, commenting, “I 
guess were through with this stake 
now.” The expression on Massey’s face 
was something to remember....and 
what a big sigh of relief he gave when 
he found out about the joke. 

Massey tells this story on himself. 

In the early days, the work carried 
us farther from home, and the cars were 
not so fast. Some of the men found it 
advisable to spend the night away from 
home at times. Being devoted to his 
family, it seemed Massey gained a repu- 
tation for finding a way or excuse to 
return home at nights. Soon after he 
started making trips to Austin, some of 
the “top brass” there suggested to him 
that he bring his suitcase with him and 


During Massey's 14 years as District 
Engineer of District 25, 1,100 miles of 
farm to market roads were added to the 
district. This is F.M. 284 north of Silver- 
ton, one of the district's most scenic 
routes. 


plan to stay over night when his busi- 
ness in the main office could not all be 
handled in a day’s time... . 

I believe that in the smaller districts 
the District Engineers become more 
closely associated with all their person- 
nel. That certainly has been the case 
here. Not only is Massey respected as 
our leader and capable engineer, but also 
as our friend. I think the feelings all of 
us in District 25 have for the Massey 
family were reflected in our farewell 
party for him March 27. Every man in 
the district wanted to contribute to a 
parting gift. With no coercion from the 
supervisors, the “pot” built up ade- 
quately to purchase Massey and his 
wife a color TV set .... with money still 
left over. That speaks well for a district 
as small as ours. 

I have tried to express the feeling of 
all of us. Palmer Massey will be missed 
by all who have worked for him. @ 
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Te and From Our Readers 


The New Tax Cut 


The April issue of Highway News, 
the newspaper for Austin office em- 
ployes, carries an interesting feature on 
income tax to “celebrate” the tax cut. 
The report was written by Flossie Sut- 
ton, secretary to George Pendergrass, 
head of the Accounting Division. Flossie 
has prepared the income tax Quarterly 
and Yearly Reports since 1939. She 
writes: 

“On February 26, President Lyndon 
Johnson signed into effect the first 
change in income tax since January 
1954, a feat that was watched by mil- 
lions over television. This meant a four 
per cent base reduction in withholding 
tax for Highway employes beginning 
with the March warrant. 

“The first income tax levied in the 
United States was during Lincoln’s ad- 
ministration, but it was not until 1913 
that a general income tax was enacted. 
For many years governmental employes, 
including State Highway employes, were 
not required to pay a tax. 


“In 1939, the first income tax was 
imposed. Each individual was respon- 
sible for making his own yearly tax pay- 
ment. With the advent of World War II, 
a ‘Victory Tax’ was begun with payroll 
deductions. The Victory Tax was sup- 
posed to be a loan to the U.S. govern- 
ment and repayable to the individual, 
but by 1946 the nomenclature had 
changed to ‘withholding tax,’ a term 
still used. 

“The first year, in 1943, $421,044.39 
was paid to the government by 11,262 
Highway employes. Last year, there were 
20,916 W-2s issued by the Department, 
involving more money in any one single 
month than for the entire year of 1943.” 


We Get Compliments 


James P. Exum, former Texas High- 
way Department employe, sent in this 
letter after the February issue of Texas 
Highways came out with a feature, 
“The Fifth Freedom,” about Exum. 

“Your story entitled “The Fifth Free- 
dom’ was read with great interest. You 


“ue 


“HEY, GUESS WHAT....1 KNOW WHY WE CAN'T FIND THE Grass. 


did a fine job, and you are to be com- 
mended for the story. 

“Texas Highways magazine has ma- 
tured into a very fine publication, judg- 
ing from the appearance of the current 
issue as compared with my recollection 
of earlier editions.” 

Exum worked for the Department 
about 17 years in the Bridge Division. 
He is now with a New York consulting 
engineers firm. 


About Litter Mascots 


This letter came from the Connecticut 
Highway Department, complimenting 
the “Dan’l Broome Swept Here” story 
featuring various states’ anti-litter mas- 
cots: 

“Just received your March issue of 
Texas Highways....your article and 
cartoons on litter are excellent. Very 
well done! Thanks for the mention of 
our anti-litter program.” 

It was signed by Edward T. Mc- 
Grath, director of the public relations 
office. 


TEXAS HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


HERBERT C. PETRY JR. Chairman 
HAL WOODWARD Member 
J. H. KULTGEN Member 


D. C. GREER State Highway Engineer 


TEXAS HIGHWAYS, official journal 
of the Texas Highway Department, is 
published in the interest of highway 
development in Texas and for depart- 
mental education in the improvement 
of construction, maintenance, and op- 
eration. 

TEXAS HIGHWAYS is available to 
the general public on a subscription ba- 
sis at $3.50 annually, or it can be pur- 
chased for 35 cents a copy. Subscrip- 
tions, inquiries, material, or manuscripts 
should be directed to the Editorial Of- 
fice, Travel and Information Division, 
Texas Highway Department, Austin 14, 
Texas. 


Get Your Copy Now! 


The new Calendar of Events lists more 
than 200 events scheduled throughout 
Texas from April to September—things 
to do range from rodeos and fairs to 
strawberry festivals and golf tourna- 
ments. The calendar is published twice 
a year by the Travel and Information 
Division. Copies are available at the 
Austin offices or at various travel 
bureaus. 


Another Engineer Honored 
Edward L. Smith, Senior Traffic Engi- 


neer at Waco in District 9, was honored 
as Engineer of the Year by nine Central 
Texas technical organizations in Feb- 
ruary. He was chosen for his contribu- 
tion to professional engineering in the 
Central Texas area. The award was 
made during National Engineers’ Week 
February 16-22. Smith has been with 
the Texas Highway Department for 
about six years. 


Behind the Signs 


In some rural communities our high- 
way signs and culverts aid in communi- 
Callone. toe in ways they were never de- 
signed to do. 

Not long ago, Jesse Beckett, Mainte- 
nance Construction Foreman in District 
22, stopped to investigate a small, white 
piece of paper he saw attached to a stop 
sign. There was a short message penciled 
on the paper: 

“Toots, your chickens are under the 
culvert.” 

Beckett peered under the nearby cul- 
vert, and sure enough, there lay five 
eunny sacks of chickens. He left the 
note because it wasn’t interfering with 
the sign. 

About two weeks later, District Engi- 
neer C. N. Parsons saw Toots in town 
and asked about his chickens. Toots said 
he found them waiting for him safely 
under their highway hideaway. 


NATIONAL HIGHWAY WEEK 


National Highway Week will be observed October 4-10 this year. As 


yet no national theme has been announced, but Texas will join the other 


states in proclaiming the observance. Plans for Texas’ participation in the 
event will be announced in the near future. 


Texas Highways puts on the doggerel to bring its ~ 
readers a giddy glossary of some of the abbrevia- 
tions our personnel must translate from da to da. 


PUTTING Stranger, approach this spot with civility 


For soon it will be a multi la facil, 

IT As soon as we've done our loc surv 

BRIEFLY And determ reqm for row. 
Let all road buffs and highway fanatics 
Know that we’ve prep’d our little old schem 
And assure them with words heart-felt and endearing 
That it’s financed for prelim engr. 
So friend, don’t regard this proj with levity— 
The Hwy Dept (renowned for its brevity) 
Will constr a hwy for men of all stations. 
Who knows? It may even boast gr sepr! 
Sing out the news to the c/l 
We're bldg a hwy and it will be fine, 
With pretty strs and ftg rds 
For cars with folks and trucks with loads. 
Yes, friend, we will build it and what is more you 
May count on our doing it pdq! 
— Keith Elliott 


Joel D. Willson, Texas Highways reporter at Lubbock in District 5, sent in this 
snapshot taken by James King, Senior Traffic Engineer, on S. H. 214 north of 
Plains. "This is one of West Texas' most prolific crops, tumble weeds or Russian 
Thistles,"" writes Willson. "You have published pictures of equipment blading snow, 
but we thought you might like to show one of blading tumbleweeds. We hasten 
to add that these are loose weeds, placed here by wind action." 
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OY ER THE MSF MNAvYS 


Comments... from the 


e One day in May near Amarillo 
two of us were on the road early when 
an oncoming car crowded us so close 
to the right shoulder we were compelled 
to make a quick turn toward the shoulder 
to keep from getting hit. Our car skidded 
off the soft shoulder into a newly plowed 
field. It had rained hard for several 
hours, and the mud was very soft, and 
there seemed no hope of us ever getting 
out without expert assistance. At the 
moment all we seemed able to do was 
to offer a prayer of thankfulness that 
we were still alive and apparently un- 
hurt. 

Shortly thereafter a car belonging to 
the Texas Highway Department came 
along and stopped. Two young men 
came across, saw our predicament, and 
at once said they would help us. They 
did not think they could get us on the 
road with what equipment they had, but 
said they would go and get more chain. 
But in a few minutes another highway 
car came along and could supply the 
necessary chain. 

It is my wish to commend your high- 
way crew for the wonderful and willing 
aid they gave to us. Somehow, we did 
not get ourselves together sufficiently to 
get their names. We did get the number 
. . 4-3006. 


It was wonderful to see the skill and 


on the front side of one car . 


willingness of these men. Our feeling of 
utter helplessness was terrible, and it was 
surely an act of Providence that sent 
your fine men to our rescue. 

It is our hope that you have some 
way of identifying them and letting them 
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The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
In Texas Yet... 


Traveling Public 


know of our gratitude and that all went 
well with us after they started us on our 
way. It would not be possible to ever 
be able to adequately express our grati- 
tude. 
Mrs. Ethel Jenkins and 
Miss Alice F. Stewart 


Augusta, Georgia 


(Editor’s Note: The men later were 
identified as Dennis L. Shaw, Frank S. 
Whitehurst, and Robert L. Ramey, all 
of the Amarillo Maintenance Ware- 
house in Vega.) 


e I would like to have some infor- 
mation on the scenic attractions in your 
state. I would like you to send a map 
about your state. Send it to the address 
at the bottom of this letter. We have 
five people in our family. Two boys and 
one girl plus a mother and _ father. 
(Young girl 11, young boy 6, young boy 
9, mother and father well over 20.) 
Thank you. 


Bill Buckson 


Bolton, Connecticut 


e Thank you for sending us your 
beautiful 1963 brochures. This gives 
us a better knowledge of your state 
which we often hear of. We know 
that it is a rich country but we don’t 
know of what tourist facilities and at- 
tractions that you have. This informa- 
tion is now possible through your 
literature. 


If we could be of any assistance to 
you, please do not hesitate to com- 
municate with us. Again, thank you. 

Isidro B. Tadena 
Deputy Executive Director 


Philippine Tourist & Travel Assn. 
Manila 


e Thank you for your outstanding 
brochure, “Texas —- Today’s Fun-tier,” 
which we have incorporated in our per- 
manent files. 

It already has been a valuable help in 
answering inquiries received from our 
readers. . 

H. T. Fitzgerald 


Travel Editor 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


e I would like to thank you for 
providing such attractive plentiful, and 
well equipped road-side parks. My fam- 
ily enjoyed having one handy when we 
needed one. Some of the states we went 
through on our way to Florida had very 
few available. We very seldom came 
upon such a well equipped park as 
yours, and in such a pleasant, green site. 


William R. Goodall 
Seattle, Washington 


e Will you please send me the latest 
official travel map of Texas. Because 
we are studying about Texas. And so I 
can go on a trip and so we won't get lost. 


Tom Watkins 


Alvin. Texas 


Loop 12 in Dallas was just one of many highways in District 18 which was upgraded during 1963. This view, looking south 
toward Lake June Road, shows how the road was widened from four to six lanes and provided with left turn lanes at almost 
every corner. A feature inside this issue tells about 1963 highway improvements in Texas. 


“Ruins of an old covered bridge that once spanned — 
the San Marcos River near Gonzales still stand to- 


that most people 
bridges at al 


